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Supervisors, If You Are Guilty, Resign Forthwith. 


The Labor Movement of San Francisco to- 
day faces a situation that is without parallel 
in the history of Organized Labor. 

In November, 1905, the nominees of the 
Union Labor Party for municipal offices were 
elected to a man. 

They were elected by the votes of union men 
who believed that the triumph of the so-called 
Fusion ticket would be the opening of such a 
campaign against Organized Labor of San 
Francisco as the infamous Peabody of Colo- 
rado carried on at the behest of his masters 
—the Mine Owners’ Association and the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance. 

The members of Labor Unions who voted 
for the Union Labor Party nominees at the 
municipal election of 1905, believing that they 
were thereby protecting themselves from the 
onslaughts of unscrupulous enemies, were ab- 
solutely justified in doing so. In fact, there 
exists in San Francisco today no fair-minded 
man without the ranks of Organized Labor 
who will declare that the real issue of the last 
municipal election was not Citizens’ Alliance 
vs. Organized Labor. 

In the battle of ballots Organized Labor tri- 
umphed. 

The blatant Herbert George went into se- 
clusion. His brass-band campaign had proved 
a boomerang. His employers bemoaned their 
defeat, and became, if possible, more intensely 
anti-union than they had been. 

The Labor Unionists of San Francisco— 
including those who did not personally ap- 
prove of many of the nominees of the Union 
Labor Party—felt secure from assaults of the 
Peabody type. The influence of the result of 
the election on the progress of the Labor 
Movement was marked. While none of the 
veterans of the Labor Movement entertained 
the idea that had the election resulted in the 
success of the Fusion ticket the Labor Move- 
ment would have been practically destroyed, 
all realized that the defeat of the Citizens’ Al- 
liance element would relieve Organized Labor 
for a time, at least, of open attacks by men 
who were absolutely devoid of principle or a 
sense of fair-dealing. 

When the members of Organized Labor 


went to the polls in November, 1905, and 


voted against the Fusion nominees they be- 
lieved they were protecting their bread-and- 
butter interests from vicious and malicious at- 
tacks that could not be easily resisted because 
they would be upheld, and even assisted, by 
the powerful machinery of the city govern- 
ment; but in thus protecting their bread-and- 
butter interests they entertained no thought 
that their action would cast discredit on the 
fair name of the city or hinder its progress in 
the slightest degree. On the contrary, they 
looked to the men they elected to office to exert 
themselves to the limit of their capabilities to 
administer the affairs of our city in a manner 
that would compel the admiration of all fair- 
minded citizens and even the respect of the 
union-smashers. Especially did they look to 
the bona fide members of labor unions who had 
been elected to civic office to demonstrate to 
the community—aye, to the country at large— 
that in the ranks of the Labor Unions there 
were men who could be trusted to discharge 
any public duty without incurring even the 
shadow of suspicion as to their integrity. 

It is true that the Labor Unionists of San 
Francisco did not regard the men selected 
from their ranks for places on the Union 
Labor Party ticket as representing, on the 
whole, the highest type of intelligence to be 
found in the ranks of Organized Labor; but, 
without exception, every man and woman in 
San Francisco who is affiliated with a Labor 
Union earnestly hoped that the men holding 
Union cards who had been elected municipal 
officials would at least serve his term without 
giving opportunity to even his bitterest enen:y 
to attack his integrity. 

Have our hopes in this respect been real- 
ized? 

The answer comes fron the country over, 
and it is NO! 

Giving impartial consideration to all the 
facts that are known to the citizens of San 
Francisco today relating to the charges of 
corruption in the municipal administration— 
making full allowance for political enmities— 
paying due regard to the machinations of the 
enemies of Labor Unionism in this city—and 
not forgetting the unreliability of a partisan 
press—the rank and file of the Labor Move- 


ment of San Francisco believes today that the 
charges of dishonesty made against Super- 
visors who were elected in November, 1905, 
are, in the main, true. 


If they are not true, no set of men within 
the memory of man has been so foully ma- 
ligned as have been the accused Supervisors. 

If the circumstantial, and apparently incon- 
trovertible tales of corruption of Supervisors 
that have been published in the daily press for 
days past are not based on fact, why do the 
accused men submit to the daily reiteration 
of these charges without effective or even visi- 
ble protest ? 


The Lazor Crarion does not pose as a 
public censor of morals, and it is not its mis- 
sion to try or condemn these men—the courts, 
vicious as they are at times, must be relied on 
to do that. But the Lazor Carion, speaking 
for the thousands of Labor Unionists that it 
represents, has this to say to the Supervisors 
holding union cards, and who stand accused 
of being bribe-takers: 


Men, you must at once clear yourselves of 
the damnable charges lodged against you, or 
resign your office. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the effect 
on the city at large of your delinquencies. 
The Labor Unionists have a common concern 
with other citizens in that aspect of the situa- 
tion. But the Labor Unionists have a special 
concern with respect to the injury you have 
done Organized Labor in the minds of those 
who believe you guilty. Your acts will be ac- 
cepted as proof positive by a considerable 
number of our people that workingmen can- 
not safely be entrusted with public positions 
where they have the opportunity to unlawfully 
enrich themselves in the manner you stand 
charged with having done. Each and every 
one of you knows that this is not true—you 
know that the standard of integrity that pre- 
vails in the Labor Movement cannot be ex- 
celled by any other element in our community 
or country. Nevertheless, you must realize 
that your continuance in office—no matter how 
you might conduct yourselves for the remain- 


ing period for which you were elected— 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held March 16, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p..m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved. 

CrepenTIaALs—Electrical Workers’, No. 151, A. E. 
Seifke, W. E. Kelly, J. J. Brady, W. N. Couey, F. 
Lain, vice F. A. Monaghan, J. J. Wharton, J. Mc- 
Queeny, R. S. Walker, J. C. Kelly. Jewelry Work- 
ers —A. V. Reed, H. A. Sawtell, vice C. L. Wuers- 
ching, F. L. Hatfield. Ship Drillers-—J. Hack, vice 
R. P. Boyd. Cigarmakers’—R. Morris, vice J. J. 
Lobling. 

Communications—Filed: Irom the El Campo 
Picnic grounds. From the American Federation of 
Labor, endorsing the Cemetery Workers’ Wage 


“scale and agreement. From the Retail Grocers’ As- 


sociation, informing the Council that they will assist 
in handling union labeled brooms. From the Paste 
Makers’ Union requesting the Council to remit their 
dues up to date. Moved and seconded that the re- 
quest be granted; carried. From the California 
State Federation of Labor, enclosing resolutions 
adopted in reference to Bakers’ Local, No. 16, of San 
Jose, in their demand for better conditions. Moved 
and seconded that the Council endorse the same; 
carried. Referred to Executive Committee: Wage 
scale and agreement of Pie Bakers’ Local, No. 274. 
From the Glove Workers, No. 17, requesting the 
Council in prosecuting the boycott on the Carson 
Glove Company. From the Metal Polishers, request- 
ing action against the New Metallic Bedstead Com- 
pany, which has been on the unfair list of their 
organization. 


Reports oF Unions—Musicians’—Report that the 
Friday evening dance being held at the Auditorium, 
Page and Fillmore streets, are employing non- 
union music and request union people not to 
patronize the same. Butchers—Trade fair; union 
contemplates inaugurating a State Butchers’ Coun- 
cil. Tailors—Trade fair. Photo Engravers—Busi- 
ness good; local is vigorously prosecuting the boy- 
cott on the Bolton & Strong Photo Engravers, at 
Fifteenth and Mission streets. Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers—Business good; have signed yearly agreement 
with the Dairymen’s Association, and request union 
people to insist upon the Drivers’ card, color of 
which is blue for the present month. Milkers—Busi- 
ness very good; local still declare J. Kennel’s 
Dairy unfair. Broom Makers—Business fair; carry- 
ing on the agitation against Convict and Chinese 
made brooms. Electrical Workers—Business good; 
local intends to assist local No. 6, both morally and 
financially in their struggle. Bath House Employees 
—Business fair; request delegates to look for the 
attendant’s button, color of which is green for the 
present month. Cooks, No. 44—Report that Clark’s 
Bakery on Van Ness avenue, has non-union Waiters, 
Cooks, and Cooks Helpers and intend to prosecute 
the same. Post Office Clerks—Report that the Gov- 
ernment has reduced many of their members $16 
per month. Laundry Workers—Business good; and 
report that their National has endorsed their Wage 
Scale and agreement that they propose to submit to 
the Employers. Coopers—Business good; are trying 
to adjust matters with the Pacific Oil and Lead 
Works, who have non-union coopers employed. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Business good; urge union 
people to ask for card of drivers when delivering 
goods. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Recommend 1, That the 
Wage Scale and agreement of the Laundry Workers 
‘after being considered was laid over one week, in 


_ the meantime the Secretary to notify the proprietors 


of the Laundries that they will be given a hear- 
ing; concurred in. 2, That the Council declare its 


- intention of levying a boycott on the Tonopah Dance 


Hall, corner Kearny and Pacific streets, for em- 
ploying non-union musicians, subject to the report 
of the Secretary. Secretary recommends that the 
matter be laid over one week as it is possible it may 
be adjusted; concurred in. 3, That the Council 
declare its intetion of levying a boycott on Clark’s 


Bakery, on Van Ness avenue, for violating the 
agreement of the Cooks. Concurred in. 4, That 
the communication from the Eureka Hospital As- 
sociation be filed. 5, That the communication from 
the Moyer, Heywood and Pettibone Conference 
League be filed; concurred in. 6, That the applica- 
tion for a boycott on J. Kennel’s New Boss Dairy 
be laid over one week at the request of the union; 
concurred in. The Secretary was apopinted in con- 
junction with a committee of the Broom Makers’ 
to confer with the Retail Grocers’ Association, for 
the purpose of urging them to purchase union made 
brooms. Secretary reported having met with success, 
they having agreed to assist along the above men- 
tioned lines. 


OrcGANnizinc ComMMmitrEE—Reported having assisted 
the Paste Makers and Gas Appliance and Stove 
Fitters; report received as progressive. 


LaseL ComMMiITTEE—Will try to re-organize the 
Women’s Union Label League in this vicinity, and 
urge the Women delegates to the Council to lend 
their assistance. Will hold meeting on Saturday 
evening, March 16th, at Labor Council office. 


SpecIAL CoMMITTEE—Representative Benham sub- 
mitted a report on the labor bills and further in- 
formed the Council that he would present a full and 
detailed report of all bills at the next meeting of 
the Council. 


New Business—Moved and seconded that the con- 
ditions of the Post Office Clerks be investigated by 
the Executive Committe and some assistance ren- 
dered them; carried. Moved and seconded that the 
President of this Council apopint a committee of 
fifteen to make arrangements for the coming Labor 
Day and that he be given one week’s time to apopint 
the same; carried. 


Recerpts—Jewelry Workers, $4; Printing Press- 
men, $8; Barbers, $14; Electrical Workers, No. 151, 
$18; Ice Drivers, $4; Iron Molders, $10; Stage Em- 
ployes, $12; Gas Workers, $8; Freight Handlers, $4; 
Sugar Workers, $8; Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; 
Cigarmakers, $12; Piano and Organ Workers, $4; 
Stationary Firemen, $4; Tailors, $4; Coopers, No. 
65, $6; Boxmakers and Sawyers, $8; Barber Shop 
Porters, $4; Horseshoers, $4; Photo Engravers, 
$8; Glass Blowers, $4; Sailors, $20; Cooks’ Helpers, 
$8. Total, $176. 

ExpEeNses—Secretary, $30; carfare, $1;  sten- 
ographer, $15; G. B. Benham, $35; W. N. Brunt Co., 
printing, $15; postage, $2; Examiner, 75 cents. 
Total, $98.75. 

Adjourned at 9:50 p. m. 

Wo. P. McCase, Secretary. 
ee 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


Organized labor of America makes for inter- 
national peace and brotherhood. Among the demands 
it seeks to press upon the representatives of the 
United States at the coming Hague conference are 
the following: 

A general arbitration treaty. 

A periodic world assembly. 

Impartial investigation of all difficulties before 
hostilities are engaged in between nations. 

Immunity of private property at sea in time of 
war. 

Intelligent observers realize that if the coming con- 
ference at the Hague will adopt these propositions 
they will largely contribute to permanent inter- 
national peace. Labor recognizes that though others 
may fall in battle, the brunt of war is borne by the 
masses, the working people, and this, too, not only 
upon the battlefield itself, but that they thereafter 
bear the burdens which war entails. The trade 
union movement from its inception has been opposed 
to war.—American Federationist. 

es 

The “open-shop” agreement made by President 
Higgins with the Typothetae has been repudiated 
by Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3, and 
resolutions were adopted calling upon all unions of 
pressmen in the country to refuse to recognize the 
contract and instruct their delegates to the next con- 
vention to vote to reject it—Ex. 


There’s a Saving to You on Every Article You Buy in 


HALE’S HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT 


—and it is here where you will find the great- 
est assortment—just the things that are needed 
about the house. 


Garland Copper-Coil Water Heaters—Heats 
running hot water in three minutes; the most 
economical and satisfactory; price $15, deliv- 
ered and set in place in your home. 

Pacific Garland Range—This is a heavy and 
substantial stove; burns wood or coal; a per- 
fect baker; nickel trimmings; price delivered 
and set up, $26.50. 

Glass Sugars and Creamers, 15c pair. 

Glass Oil Bottles, 10c. 

Glass Syrup Jugs, 10c. 

Glass Bon Bon Dishes, 7c. 

Glass 7-inch Fruit Bowls, 12c. 

5-inch Glass Jelly Bowls, 9c. 

Glass Vases, 7c. 

An Excellent Gas Light for 39c, including 
mantel, burner and globe complete; a very 
satisfactory light that burns a minimum 
amount of gas and gives a maximum amount 
of light. These lights give good satisfaction. 

Gas Drop Light, with green shade, $1.95. 

Mantels, 3 for 25c. Others at 15c, 20c, 25c 
and 30c. 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


“El Campo Park” 


OPEN DATES FOR 1907 


M. A. TUCKER, Mgr., Washington St. Dock 
11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


WILL & FINCK 


Cutlery, Barber Furniture and 
Supplies, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


Razor and Shears Grinding our Specialty 


Repairing of all kinds 


1686 MARKET STREET 


COR. HAIGHT AND GOUGH 


ATTENTION! 


Brockton Shoe Co. 


1025 FILLMORE ST. 


Keeps open evenings, in violation 
of the early closing regulations of 
THE RETAIL SHOE CLERKS’ ASS’N 
and has been placed on the “We 


Don’t Patronize” list of the San 
Francisco Labor Council. 


DO NOT PATRONIZE 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The jurisdiction of the San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union has been extended to cover all that 
portion of San Mateo county lying north of the 
northern limit of the jurisdiction of Palo Alto 
Typographical Union. This action has been taken 
by the executive council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union upon the-reqeust of the executive 
committee of No. 21. The rapidly growing section 
of San Mateo county lying in and about South San 
Francisco has made it imperative that the territory 
be included either within the jurisdiction of No. 21 
or of Palo Alto. After a careful survey of the field, 
it was determined that the northern end of San 
Mateo county, on account of its close proximity to 
the city, and the direct routes of travel, should be 
included in the jurisdiction of No. 21, it being des- 
tined to become a part of this urban district. 

Oakland Typographical Union has insisted upon 
its demand that the few San Francisco firms still 
remaining on that side of the bay shall be transferred 
to its‘ jurisdiction and the executive council of the 
International Typographical Union has issued an 
order directing that the officers of No. 21 issue 
withdrawal cards to such members as may be work- 
ing in these offices. The number of men involved is 
small, the only offices involved being Althof & 
Bahls, and F. H. Abbott. Both of these firms have 
leased permanent quarters in San Francisco and 
will remove their plants as soon as the buildings 
now in course of erection are completed. These 
firms have always been loyal to No. 21 in our times 
of trouble and it is to be regretted that their re- 
quest to be allowed to retain their San Francisco 
identity in every particular could not be granted. 
However, the majesty of the law has finally been 
duly observed. 

San Francisco Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 18, will 
hold its next meeting on Monday, March 25, at 2 
p. m., at the residence of the Secretary, Mrs. Barron, 
3331 Sacramento street. Considerable interest has 
recently been manifested in the rejuvenation of the 
Auxiliary, and it is earnestly hoped that all of the 
old members will be present at this meeting and that 
each will bring in a new member. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary has been a power for good in many places 
and there is no good reason why it should become 
a factor here. 

Since the adjournment of the California Legisla- 
ture last week, the following members have arrived 
from Sacramento: F. C. Eastman, D. W. Robinson, 
Chester T. Lynch, P. E. Campau, John Helmer, J. 
J. Maloney, William Walsh, E. C. Ellinghouse, C. A. 
Ross, Charles E. Lee, E. F. Warren, Charles H. 
Souther, F. J. Waterman, C. H. Parker, James P. 
Fogarty, Ernest O. Davys, Frank Burwell, Allen B. 
Chandlee, W. P. Woodard, Thomas G. Duncan, 
Walter A. Harrington, Charles W. Gray, George 
Denyer, John Perry, Robert Allen, J. W. Mc- 
Cracken, William Halley. 

Arthur Davis, formerly employed on the Com- 
mercial News, is now located at North Yakima, 
Wash. He is Vice-President of the Typographical 
Union at that place. 

Charles S. Coolidge, one of the veteran printers 
and newspaper men of the Coast, escaped from the 
Sacramento hosiptal last Friday night while in a 
delirium from pneumonia. Sunday morning his dead 
body was found in the hospital grounds. Coolidge 
had spent the past ten years in Santa Rosa. About 
a month ago he went to Sacramento to accept a 
position in the State printing office. It was while 
there he contracted pneumonia. He escaped from 
the hospital clad simply in his night clothing, and 
the hard rain and cold caused his death after he 
had been exposed. A peculiar incident in the man’s 
death is that he had a premonition that something 
would happen him in the near future. Before leaving 
home for Sacramento he drafted a short biography 
of his life and gave it to a newspaper friend to be 
used in case his death occurred. 

——_—_o—_——_—-_——- 

Within 130 years, 23,000,000 foreigners have come 
into this country, and within the past year the im- 
migrants numbered more than 1,000,000, or 20 per 
cent more than any previous year. 
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THE WORKINGMANS 
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PAY $1.00 
WEEKLY 


Any honest man may outfit himself from head to foot 
with fine clothing, best of shoes, stylish head-gear and all 
the best makes of furnishings and neckwear and have his 


entire outfit charged on one account and pay in tiny 
sums of $1.00 Weekly. 


$12.50 SUITS 


Any clothing store in San Francisco could, in justice to 
you, ask $20.00 for these suits. The value is $20.00. Kragens’ 
sales are so enormous that they can afford to sell them at 
$12.50 and allow you to pay for them in sums of $1.00 
weekly. All the latest models and all the new Spring 
Styles and the price is but $12.50. Materials of pure all- 
wool serges, the finest of all-wool fancy worsteds, dandy all- 
wool black thibets and fine all-wool mixtures ; your choice 
of any of these fine all-wool suitings is at Kragens in the 
$12.50 suits. At $12.50, Kragens can fit any man and a fit 


at Kragens means something. Kragens is ¢ 1 9) 50 
waiting to show you these suits at ... e 


KRAGENS 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ Office, No. 68 
Haight street. 

The meeting of the Union held on March 14, in 
the headquarters was very well attended, and those 
that participated were pleased at the attention and 
interest generally shown in all the procedings. 
President Cassasa occupied the chair and consider- 
able business was transacted, as owing to the fact 
that no meeting had been held in February there had 
accumulated various matters requiring action. 

Reports were submitted from the Financial Secre- 
tary for the month of December (1906), January 
and February; from the Treasurer for the months 
of January and February, and from the Board of 
Directors covering all action taken during the period 
January 10—March 14, 1907. The report of the 
Auditing Commitee for the 4th quarter of 1906 
(October, November and December), was also pre- 
sented, and reads as follows: 

January 19, 1907. 
To the Members of the M. M. P. U— 

GENTLEMEN :—We, the undersigned members of 
the Auditing Committee, beg leave to report that 
we have examined the books, vouchers and cash of 
the Union (both private and relief funds) and find 
them correct. Respectfully, H. L. Topp, 

G. W. Leronp, 
Frep J. Eppstein. 

All the submitted reports were read to the meet- 
ing, accepted and ordered filed. 

The proposed constitutional amendment, raising 
the quarterly dues from $1.00 to $1.50 was, after 
some discussion and explanation of the measure, 
adopted by a large majority. It was the sense and 
understanding of the meeting that the amount of 
the increase—50 cents per member per quarter—is 
to be set apart to constitute a fund to be devoted 
toward defraying expense of rent of headquarters. 

Local No. 6 has decided to send a delegation to 
the coming annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Messrs. John A. Keogh and 
Frank Borgel were elected delegates at the last meet- 
ing, with Messrs. E. W. Kent and Harry Menke 
alternates. 

Mr. E. L. Matthews was given a vote of thanks 
by the meeting of March 14th, in appreciation of his 
donation to the union of four excellent framed pic- 
tures of Wagner, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Mozart. 

Dues and assessments of the first quarter of 1907 

are now due and are payable before April 1. Two 
assessments of 25 cents each have been levied on ac- 
count of the deaths of William Forner and Alfred 
R. Walcott, late members in good standing, making 
a total amount of $1.50 to be paid before the expira- 
tion of the present quarter. 
- The following constitutional amendment, relating 
to death benefit assessments, was submitted at the 
last union meeting, and will be acted upon at the 
April meeting: 

The surplus arising from the balance obtained 
through unexpended assessments collected from the 
membership, shall be set apart in a separate fund and 
shall be known as “Death Benefit Sinking Fund,” and 
whenever there shall be a sufficient amount in said 
fund to defray the expense of the funeral band and 
death benefit, no assessment shall be levied in case 
of the death of a member entitled to said benefit. 

The submitted amendment met with the approval 
of many of the members present and there appears 
to be great likelihood of its adoption. 


a 

Captain Robert Holden of Pittsburg has been in- 
vestigating factory employment and the labor situa- 
tion in the South. He says it is not true that there 
is a scarcity of labor in the South. There is an 
abundance of workers, but the mill owners will not 
pay a living wage, and the men refuse to work for 
less. According to Captain Holden, the workers of 
the South are beginning to exercise the power of 
unionism. He says: “The apparent condition of 
the South is one of prosperity, and the wage earners, 
inspired by the aid of the same class of the North, 
are holding firm for their rights and refuse to work 
for less than a just recompense.” 


THE DEATH ROLL OF INDUSTRY. 
CLARENCE H. MARK IN “MACHINISTS’ JOURNAL.” 


The newspapers tell each day how many head of 
live stock have been killed in the United States, 
but we know almost nothing of the death roll of 
human life through accidents in industry. In other 
words, we have lost our sense of proportion con- 
cerning the value of human life. Through the wear 
and tear of industry, one life is sacrificed every min- 
ute to industrial progress. The cost of production 
has been reduced to a science, yet the economic loss 
entailed through the maiming and killing of the 
wage earner has been entirely lost sight of. 


England, France, Germany and Switzerland keep 
perfect records of the awful loss sustained by 
wage-earners through accidents in industry. The 
United States, on the other hand, has made scarcely 
any effort in this direction. Massachusetts and New 
York are the only States that have made any pro- 
gress in gathering statistics of accidents in indus- 
try. Pennsylvania has investigated the losses in the 
coal fields and Illinois is now engaged in the same 
work. The Interstate Commerce Commission knows 
how many lives are lost on railroads each year, but 
on the contrary, we have no records of how many 
lives are sacrificed in the manufacture of the rolling 
stock for the railroads. 


Some years ago an estimate was made of the 
number of accidents occurring each year in Germany. 
The first investigation showed three times the esti- 
mated number, and when completed, the actual num- 
ber was six times greater than the original estimate. 
In France, where accurate records are kept, it has 
been found that 222,124 workers were either killed 
or injured, exclusive of mining and railroading. 
With a population less than one-half of our own 
and with laws admittedly quite perfect, it is easy to 
see that twice this number, or 444,248, would be a 
just estimate of such accidents in our own country, 
where our laws are notoriously inadequate. 

From statistics compiled by the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, gathered from every avail- 
able source in our own country, it has been found 
that 536,165 are annually killed and injured in the 
United States, or over one a minute. These figures 
cover five great industries, railroading, mining, 
building, manufacturing and agriculture. 

For the year ending June 30, 1904, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports that 84,155 people 
were injured and 10,046 killed. When you board a 
train the thought may flash through your mind as to 
the chance you run of being killed on the journey. 
You may have heard that the risk to the passenger 
is one in a million, but the odds for the man a little 
farther ahead in the mail car is a twenty to one shot. 
The man at the throttle stands one chance in nine 
of being injured and one in one hundred and twenty 
of being killed 

Of the thirty odd States carrying on mining oper- 
ations, only fifteen make any attempt at keeping a 
record of accidents and loss of life. Peter Roberts 
has found that the average miner is struck down 
when 32.13 years of age. He is removed in the prime 
of life, when his family and the community most need 
his services. For 1904 fifteen States reported that 
1,905 men had been killed and 4,081 injured in the 
mines. This total of 5,986 is credited as quite cor- 
rect by John Mitchell. The latter also estimates, 
on the same basis, that the loss in killed and 
wounded in the other States would be at least 6,000. 
Including the lives laid down in gold, silver, copper, 
iron and lead mining, a conservative estimate on 
the annual loss of life would be 11,986 in this field 
of industry. 

The two industries, railroading and minig, are the 
only ones covered by reliable statistics in the 
United States. New York State alone (a signifi- 
cant comment in itself) has reported accidents in 
factories for some years. From these investigations 
and from the French statistics quoted above, it is 
conservatively estimated that 444,248 workers are 
yearly sacrificed in building and factory operations. 

In one factory in New York City recently seven 
men lost their hands in two weeks by reason of 
defective machinery. In another—a brass factory— 
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nine men lost from two fingers to the whole hand 
from the same cause. In the construction of the 
Manhattan tunnels the price in blood per day is 
one human life. In every one of these cases the 
accidents could have been prevented by the installa- 
tion of a simple safety device. As a result of this lack 
of protection, these men, all with families, were dis- 
charged as useless, and in five out of ten cases 
these families within three months had become public 
charges. Employers fail to see the necessity of pro- 
tecting their men, but they at the same time forget 
that they help to pay in taxes for the support of 
these very employees who have been sacrificed. 


Of all industries, less is known as to the loss of 
life in building operations than in any other. The 
same reports quoted above concerning factories, and 
admittedly the most complete in the United States, 
give the total of injured and killed in New York for 
one year in building as thirty-one. When it is known 
that one-half this number are sometimes killed in 
New York City alone in one day, it can be readily 
seen how wide of the mark these figures are. From 
a record of 612 cases of accidents recently clipped 
from newspapers in one month it is found that 182 
were in some branch of the building trades, nearly 
30 per cent. If this ratio were carried out for the 
United States it would méan something like 225,000 
annually incapacitated by accidents in building oper- 
ations. 


The simple life of the agriculturalist is not ordi- 
narily considered a dangerous one, but with the in- 
troduction of modern machinery, the loss is begin- 
ning to be felt, even here. A man may be kicked by 
a horse, crushed in a runaway, injured in an ex- 
plosion while clearing land, run over by a harrow, 
caught in a thresher, or injured in a multitude of 
ways. For 1905, the Department of Labor reports 
588 serious accidents of this kind, but states that 
these records are very incomplete. In Canada, 
where facts concerning such accidents are kept, we 
learn that by comparison we would sustain a loss of 
8,232 lives annually in agricultural pursuits. 


What the above figures mean in misery and suf- 
fering no man can estimate, but we can at least de- 
termine the economic loss involved. In wages alone, 
estimating the average earning capacity at $500 an- 
nually, there would be a loss of something like 
$260,000,000 in earning power. The loss in produc- 
tion is easily twice that sum. Recent experiments 
in New York and Chicago, to re-establish those who 
have been injured, show that fully fifty per cent 
possess some earning power. At the present time, 
however, these are not put to work on a large scale, 
so that the loss is total. About fifteen per cent of the 
above number are killed, leaving a balance of 500,000 
to struggle against their handicaps. If the partially 
disabled are not re-established they are destined 
sooner or later to become public charges. Poor re- 
lief statistics show that the cost for maintaining « 
pauper throughout his natural life is $6,000. Should 
even one-half of the above number ultimately be- 
come public charges, it would mean that this country 
annually contracts to pay one and one-half billion 
dollars for the support of these injured artisans dur- 
ing their lifetime. Truly, “haste makes waste.” In 
stead of checking the waste, by preventing accidents 
in industry, the ruthless slaughter is allowed to go 
on. Whole families are thrown upon the community 
when the bread-winner is injured and one of three 
choices is left them. Either the women and children 
must go into the factories, and suffer from the 
“speeding up” process, or seek relief through charity. 
In case they are too proud to do this, the other re- 
course is starvation. Many choose the latter. 


Germany and other countries have recently ap- 
proached this problem in a sane, business-like man- 
ner. In the former country there is now in force 
a system of ‘workingmen’s insurance, which, in case 
of accidents and-sickness, is giving complete satis- 
faction. This question far overshadows in import- 
ance many others about which labor is wasting its 
breath and ink in our own country today. It is cer- 
tain to become a leading issue in politics within the 
next ten years in this country, as the recent advance 
in social and labor legislation indicates. 


LABOR CLARION. - 


MUST RECOGNIZE IT. 

The most rediculous statement a man ever made 
is, “I will never recognize the union.” The man 
doesn’t live in this day and age but what “recognizes 
the union.” He simply can not help himself. It has 
become such a factor we meet it at every turn and 
corner, and always with increased strength. What 
every man should say is, “I recognize the union as 
a business institution,’ and then treat with it as 
such. Let’s drop all this sentimental twaddle and get 
squarely down to business. The union is here to 
stay—has a commission to perform and is perform- 
ing it every day in the year, and will continue per- 
forming at the same old stand until every child is 
taken from the workshops and placed in the schools; 
until every woman has been taken from the sweat- 
shops and paid equal wages as man for equal work. 
And even then it will not stop for fear something 
might happen and the greedy, unscrupulous employer 
try to again restore old conditions.—Michigan Unioua 
Advocate. 

SS 


WHERE CHILDREN ARE SOLD. 
Miss Cora Garber, one of the employes in the 


Nebraska State Land Commissioner’s office, says 
that proof has been obtained that slavery exists in 
that State, and that one private institution has been 
importing children from Germany for the purpose 
of selling them at $25 per head. A bill is to be in- 
troduced at the next legislature which will place 
every child in the State under the protection of the 
Juvenile Court Law. At present the law is so 
worded that the courts have no right to enter private 
institutions to inquire into the condition of children. 
This provision was slipped into the law by the man- 
agers of the institutions in order to exempt them 
from legal investigation, and for this reason the 
“venders in little human beings” have been able to 
ply their nefarious business. 
ee ee 

During the year, 1906, Hungary lost 130,000 work- 
ing people by immigration, most of whom went to 
America. 
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World’s Work, (M.) 
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Columbiad, (M.) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Red Book. Rand-McNally’s Books. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, (W.) 
“ Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) * 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
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LABOR CLARION. 


ARBITRATION DEVELOPMENT. 


’ The International Typographical Union Leads in 


the Effort at Industrial Peace. 


The consolidation of great industries in a like 
field, and the organization of wage-earners following 
a particular industry, naturally resulted in the strike 
of national importance. Particularly during the past 
five years has this been noticeable, and _public- 
spirited citizens, recognizing this menace to the pros- 
perity of our country, have exerted all possible effort 
toward the settlement of wage and hour disputes 
before the danger point is reached. 


Prominent among the agencies that have worked 
for industrial peace is the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and the activity of this body has attracted 
national attention. Students of economic and in- 
dustrial development have been diligent in seeking 
a remedy for industrial disturbances. The tendency 
is toward the recognition of arbitration as the 
panacea, but it still remains for the employer and 
the union to work out the method of arbitration. 
It is an easy matter to call for “arbitration,” but it is 
a most difficult task to supply the machinery that 
will result in a fair and just decision. 


Perhaps the most noticeable instance of the work- 
ing out of an arbitration agreement is presented 
in the compact between the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, embracing in its membership 
some 250 of the leading newspapers of the country, 
and the International Typographical Union, with its 
more than 45,000 members. The initial agreement 
between these two great associations covered only 
one year and provided for the arbitration of disputes 
that might arise under a contract. The second agree- 
ment, which ran for five years, provided for the 
arbitration of disputes that might arise in the 
making of a contract and under the contract after it 
was made. The arbitration board, under both of 
these agreements, consisted of one representative 
of the publisher and one representative of the union, 
these two to select a third member or chairman. 
This method was found to be unsatisfactory, as it 
was necessary to go outside of the confines of the 
printing industry to secure a chairman, and in nearly 
all instances the man selected was totally unfamiliar 
with the working conditions in a newspaper office. 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
met in convention in New York in February, and a 
new agreement, which had previously been formu- 
lated by the executive council of the International 
Typographical Union and the special standing com- 
mittee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, was endorsed at that convention. This 
agreement embraces a radically different method of 
arbitration than has heretofore been a part of any 
agreement in this ¢ountry—that is, auy agreement of 
national scope. The new arbitration agreement pro- 
vides for an arbitration board composed of three 
members representing the union and three mem- 
bers representing the publishers, all six experts in 
the newspaper field, and this board is to settle dis- 
putes without the aid of a chairman or umpire. In 
appearing before the convention of the .Americau 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association last February, 
James M. Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union, in referring to the new agree- 
ment, said: ‘ 

“The third agreement, which comes before your 
convention for action, will be effective on May 1, 
if you approve it, and in its working method em- 
braces a most radical departure from the arbitration 
idea that has heretofore obtained. In place of a board 
composed of three members, with a chairman 


usually selected without regard for his knowledge- 


of the newspaper publishing business and working 
conditions in a composing room, and whose decision 
was usually a hit-and-miss affair, we now propose 
a board composed of three members who have most 
intimate knowledge of newspaper production, and 
three members who are presumed to have knowledge 
of conditions that obtain in composing rooms. I 
am aware that this is to a large extent an experi- 
ment in industrial affairs on the North American 
continent, although it has obtained for years in 


England. I am confident, however, that in all cases 
coming before the tribunal constituted as outlined, 
eventual decision will be rendered, although in some 
cases there may be delay. That delay, however, will 
not be near as great as the delay that now ac- 
companies almost every case arising under the 
present agreement. We will also feel sure, under 
the agreement that we hope you will ratify, that 
whatever the decision that may be rendered by the 
board, the parties to the contention will not have 
cause for apprehension. The decision will, without 
question, be one that both parties can comply with, 
and will not embrace features, or be of such an 
exaggerated nature, as to make it impossible of ac- 
ceptance by one of the parties to the contract. There 
will be no opportunity for gloating over a great 
victory won, or grieving over a great opportunity 
sacrificed; there will be fair and equal dealing for 
all concerned. 

“There is some satisfaction in having had part 
in the actual construction of our arbitration policy. 
It is safe to assert that no other combination of 
employers of anywhere near equal importance, and 
no other trade union of equal standing, have suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a great pact and maintaining the 
relations that have existed between our associations 
for several years past. If the new agreement meets 
the requirements, and it is confidently believed that 
it will, then we have brought the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes to an ideal plane. There is one 
feature in the agreement that is especially meritori- 
ous, and that is the clause that allows the representa- 
tives of both parties to make necessary changes at 
any time that there appears to be necessity for the 
changes. For nearly six years the members of 
your association, with one or two exceptions, have 
enjoyed industrial peace. This is also true of the 
members of the International Typographical Union 
employed by you. We have both profited by the 
agreement. We may not have secured all that we 


thought we were entitled to, but at least we have 


maintained friendly relations, and in the aggregate 
we have produced your newspapers without inter- 
ruption, and our members have had the opportunity 
to labor unimpeded by the strike.” 

The International Typographical Union is the old- 
est international union in this country, and is counted 
among the progressive and, at the same time, con- 
servative organizations. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it negotiated an arbitration agreement 
which marks an epoch in the effort at industrial 
peace. 

A ee eee 
LABOR UNION OFFICIALS. 

Retaining in office men who have proven their 
worth and efficiency by wisely managing and safe- 
guarding affairs entrusted to their care and direction 
is the concrete that forms the foundation to rest the 
mainstays of any organization. Such men will not 
forget or surrender the honor they hold for them- 
selves and for their organization, and use their 
trusts to further their personal ends or to force 
upon those who chose them to serve in office the 
impression that, because of their eminent ability, they 
were absolute and that their places could not be filled 
with safety and credit to the organization. The Car- 
penter believes that that State or government or 
nation, society or organization which has been so 
unfortunate as to place in power men whose minds, 
dispositions and temperament have been found to 
subordinate the reasonable and rational, who scorn 
staid policy and deride calm judgment, will sooner or 
later lie wrecked on the shoals of disastrous destruc- 
tion. It can only exist and live among reputable 
bodies so long as it retains those whose loyalty to its 
aims and purposes, whose words and actions win 
and merit the approval of the calm, broad-minded 
world, and whose lives are such as to firesides and 
friends —The Carpenter. 

pe ae 

When union men hurl the term “scab” at the man 
who takes the place of a union man in times of 
strikes, they should remember that the term applies 
to them if they accept non-union made goods for 
the money their union has helped them to get.— 
Justice. 
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AN ARGUMENT FOR ORGANIZED LABOR. 


There is a widespread ignorance of the aims and 
methods of organized labor, in many cases showing 
itself in a strong prejudice. Even a casual inquiry 
should relieve this prejudice, and, more than that, 1t 
should win the sympathy of any fair .minded man 
jor labor in its struggle. 


It is admitted on all sides that our moral stand- 
ards are created and maintained by the great middle 
class, including, of course, the skilled mechanics. It 
is inconceivable that fifty thousand of these men, as 
in the Typographical Union—the most moral and 
most skillful of their craft, should give their loyal 
<upport to any anti-social institution, for to say that 
uch men with the inside knowledge of unionism 
ihat they possess, are supporting an immoral move- 
ment, is to destroy the very foundations of our 
tandards of public morals; or to suppose that start- 
ing from small beginnings, unions should grow to 
uch magnificent proportions during a period of over 
one hundred years, while actuated by vicious motives 
is absurd; or, to suppose that the skillful investi- 
gators, for example, Richard T. Ely, who says that 
the church, the school, and the union are the three 
great institutions of progress, are wrong in their 
conclusions, is even more absurd, and so it seems 
io the writer that a clear statement of the principles 
of unionism ought to ally actively with the unions, 
in their fight against employers’ organizations, the 
best men in the country. Now, what is a union? 


It is a group of wage earners of the same avoca- 
tion, generally, who agree on maintaining certain 
conditions of wages, hours, shop rules, etc., and who, 
to affect this, form an organization with officers, a 
system of dues, fines and benefits. 

Such organizations have been in existence since 
the inauguration of the factory system, and their sub- 
sequent experience has given rise to an elaborate 
system of practical. rules and methods founded on 
and defended by broad moral and economic prin- 
ciples. 

Unionism is an attempt on the part of the wage 
earners to escape the tendency of wages to drop to 
the least that a worker can live on, i. e., the “iron 
law of wages.” 

A wage earner is the most defenseless member of 
a community outside the absolutely dependent class. 
Ile is never far removed from economic disaster. A 
week or a month of idleness uses up his slender re- 
sources and then he must work or starve. There 
is always a large out-of-work force who are thus 
pressed into service and the best terms they can get, 
and on the other hand there is always a large body 
of unscrupulous employers ready to take advantage 
of the necessities of the workers and to buy their 
labor at the lowest possible price. Business com- 
petition forces other employers, who might other- 
wise be fair, to pay the “prevailing rate” of wages. 
In the main it was to escape this natural operation 
of the law of supply and demand that unions were 
conceived, and they have grown in strength and in- 
fluence just so far as they have afforded relief. 

It is just as natural an action to unite, and in 
accordance with economic principles, etc. 

Imagine a dozen men, strangers to each other, 
obtaining employment in a small machine shop. 
There is constant intercourse, assistance in the heavy 
work, advice in the intricate work, small loans and 
other social obligations; lasting friendships spring 
up; a social bond is created. If the employer treats 
one in a manner deemed unfair, all become indignant, 
and immediately plan retaliatory measures. In this 
we have an incipient union with the fundamental 
principle, “Each for all, and all for each,” fully de- 
veloped, and the great element of strength—brother- 
hood, loyalty, common impulse and concerted action. 
It only needs a formal organization to make it a 
union in fact. While as thus illustrated, it is purely 
defensive, realization of power soon gives confidence 
and prompts aggressive action. Conditions pre- 
viously endured without question soon become in- 
tolerable, and demands are made for their improve- 
ment. 

Now, while an employer’s efforts are directed to 
decreasing the expenses, a union’s demands always 


increases expenses, and we have here the root of all 
labor quarrels, in fact, the essence of the “labor 
problem.” From the beginning the fight has been a 
fierce one, and each side has used every weapon it 
could find. When the employers felt the force of 
the workers’ united actions they went to the law 
making power and had the unions branded as con- 
spiracies, and those old laws furnish the common 
law basis for the modern legal actions. 

The employers are now able to go to our legisla- 
tive bodies and defeat, in some mysterious way, most 
attempts at constructive legislation in favor of the 
wage workers, and, if, perchance, some such law 
does get on the books, it is generally found that they 
have put in or left out, also in a mysterious way, 
something that vitiates it in the eyes of the courts. 

This is, of course, to be expected. Politics is the 
business of politicians, and like any other business, 
it is run for what there is in it. The boss politicians 
own the factories, called legislatures, where the 
goods that they sell are manufactured. The poor 
have neither the money nor the inclination to 
patronize them, but the wealthy have both, ‘and 
naturally the politicians manufacture to their order. 
And it is clear that the purchaser can profit by such 
a trade. If some proposed law would lessen or in- 
crease their profits, it is good business to give some 
part of the profit to be saved by its defeat or 
obtained by its enactment to the politician who does 
that work. 

In the same way a publisher prints his paper for 
the money there is in it. If vicious editorials and 
distorted news wins favor with the big advertisers 
and increase the profits, the editor prints them for 
the same reason that a merchant misrepresents and 
sells adulterated or shoddy goods. The employers 
thus pay for misleading newspapers just as they do 
for corrupt legislatures and courts, with a mind 
single to “business” and unaffected by any “senti- 
ment” whatever. The public is by this means 
arrayed against the unions, ‘and the unorganized 
workingmen take sides against their own interest 
under the influence of a warped judgment thus 
formed. 

The church is also paralyzed. It is to the wealthy 
a piece of defensive armor. Since it bears Christ’s 
name we expect it to show his spirit—to cry out 
against the growing of corruption. But the wealthy 
build and maintain the influential churches and dic- 
tate their policy, for they compose the board that 
chooses the minister and they are careful to get an 
“agreeable” man. Instead of crying out, he is silent 
or speaks in such general and philosophical language 
that it is without force, and where we look for a 
leader, we find an apologist. The public is thus led 
to believe that there is no great danger. It is lulled 
to sleep, while the wealthy go on plucking the poor. 
The church has this further fault that it is sitting 
idly by while the working class are establishing new 
standards of conduct to keep pace with the changing 
conditions. The only perisistent and effective cry 
against child labor, the sweat shop, and corrupt 
politics is from this source. 

Thus the legislative hall and the bench, the press 
and the pulpit are arrayed on the side of the employer. 
And this is all the easier since the leaders in these 
great social departments are generally of the same 
class, and therefore imbued with the same prediiec- 
tions. 

On its side organized labor has virtues and faults, 
certain lines of defense, as its complicated organiza- 
tions, legal measures, collective bargains, etc., cer- 
tain lines of offense as strikes, boycotts, the label, 


etc.—Ex. ; 

For twenty-four years the Western Union Tele- 
graph company has refused to treat with its em- 
ployes or to give them fair wages. Recently they 
organized and asked for an advance in wages; a 10 
per cent raise was conceded. The Postal Tele- 
graph Company gave its organized employes nearly 
15 per cent. So much for organization. 

eel ee 

Trade unionism is one of those institutions which 
brings its benefits and advantages to us by securing 
them for others. 
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&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


near Hayes 
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LABOR CLARION. 


LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S.F. Labor Temple - 312-316 Fourteenth St. 
, Telephone, Market 2853 
Terms—In Advance: 
Single subscriptions......... Pesce $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


_ Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Copy for advertisements will not be received after 
Tuesday for the current issue. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second-class matter. 


SUPERVISORS, 
RESIGN FORTHWITH. 


IF YOU ARE GUILTY, 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


could only have the effect of placing in the 
hands of the enemies of Organized Labor 
a weapon which would be wielded on every 
occasion afforded to beat down our aspirations 
and hopes. 


5 It is said that you cannot be readily removed 
| from office. That may be true, but it is incon- 
{ ceivable that you would have the hardihood 
to attempt to retain your positions because, 
4 through a legal technicality, it is possible for 
i 


you to do so. 

With respect to your associate Supervisors, 
who stand accused as you are, we have no 
concern other than that of our citizens gener- 
ally. They are not looked upon in the com- 
| munity as representatives of Organized Labor, 
il and while their resignations should also be 
forthcoming, this appeal is directed particu- 
larly to you. 
| For the men who tempted you, union men 
: and women feel a contempt that is far more 
intense than that which our citizens generally 
entertain, and that the public prosecutors 
make good their threats to place the bribe- 
1. givers behind prison bars is our fervent hope. 
: But, come what may with respect to the fate 

of the millionaire bribe-givers, the ‘men and 
1 women of the Labor Movement are a unit in 
7 demanding that the Labor Movement no long- 
f er suffer the odium of being represented by 
i: bribe-takers. 


. Prove your innocence at once, men—or re- 
a sign forthwith! 
| 2 


Of 947 unions, with an aggregate membership 
of 102,510, making returns to the American Fed- 
] eration of Labor for January last, there were 
f 2.3 per cent out of employment. In the preceding 
|; month 928 unions, with a membership of 77,586, 
| 


reported 4.1 per cent unemployed. During Jan- 
uary the American Federation of Labor issued 
twenty-five charters, as follows: Central bodies, 
4 5; local trades unions, 13; federal labor unions, 7. 
14 The federation had a cash balance on hand Feb- 
ai ruary 1 of $117,520.52. 


“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, Sixteenth and Mission 
streets. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Taylor 
and Jones, and 540 McAllister street. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanner, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 3 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishings goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney street, J. Finnigan, 
proprietor. 

Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, Fifteenth and 
Mission streets. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

pi a eee 

It is reported that employment agents in Spokane 
are having difficulty in finding sufficient craftsmen and 
laborers to fill half of the orders received by them 
the last two weeks from railroad and irrigation com- 
panies, mills and camps, ranchers and fruit growers. 
It is conservatively estimated that 10,000 men can be 
placed for the season’s employment at once, and that 
thousands of others can find work at good wages in 
the next two weeks. An idea of the scarcity of labor 
may be gained when it is stated that ranchers and 
orchardists are offering from $40 to $60 a month and 
board with little or no response. The Northwest 
needs men and the promoters of the various pro- 
jects are willing to pay the highest wages. 

PEAS See See es 


Trouble is threatened between the Boiler Makers’ 
Union and the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroad companies. Representatives of the union 
recently made a trip from Spokane to St. Paul over 
the Great Northern, returning by way of the North- 
ern Pacific, and found that the two companies were 
each employing 50 handy men who were doing the 
work of boiler makers. The matter will be at once 
taken up with the companies, and if a settlement is 
not reached in the next two or ‘three weeks the 
boiler makers employed along the two systems will 
be called out. 


—o—_—__—_ 

The Labor Council will celebrate Labor Day 
this year. President Bell was authorized at the 
last meeting to appoint a committee of fifteen to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

ee 

General Organizer C. W. Petry of the National 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, has formed Shoe 
Workers’ Union, No. 442, in San Rafael. 


Woman’s Auxiliary to Typographical Union, No. 
21, will meet next Monday at 2 p. m.,, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. M. A. Barron, 3331 Sacramento street. 

—___— &________ 

Members of the Street Railway Construction 
Workers are now enjoying the eight-hour day 
awarded them by the Board of Arbitration. 

—___ + &_____—___ 
There have been 125 names added to the member- 


' ship roll of the Street Carmen’s Union, Division No. 


205, since the Ist inst. 
ee 
Out of twenty-one bills in the Oregon Legis- 
lature framed in the interest of labor, twelve 
passed both houses. 
— 


Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Monday morning, March 11th, the Industrial Ex. 
hibition, at Brook’s Casino,.in Chicago, opened with 
a discussion on the relations between Church and 
the workers. 


L. P. Straube, Secretary of the Allied Printing 
Trades’ Council, and John H. Walker, President 
of the Illinois Miners, told the ministers that they 
did not believe the church was doing much for the 
working classes. 


Walker said that they catered to the money 
changers instead of driving them from the temples, 
as did the Master whom they pretended to serve. 


Poverty in some of its most pitiful aspects is 
presented at this exhibit—just as it exists in thous- 
ands of homes in Chicago, says one of the daily 
papers.: 


These poverty stricken workers have been trans- 
planted from their miserable homes to Brooke’s Ca- 
sino—transplanted just as they are—and there they 
work at their occupations just exactly as at home, 
with the possible exception that they have more light. 


For this purpose there has been erected a row of 
typical tenement houses, the interior so exposed that 
the visitor can see the toilers as they struggle away, 
hour after hour, unceasingly. 


“The purpose of this group,” says the handbook, 
“is to promote remedial legislation covering sweat- 
ing in clothing and food products, by attracting 
public attention to conditions as they exist.” 


The first scene is a reproduction of an Italian 
home in Chicago in which a mother and four 
children pick nuts for a living. The ages of these 
children are three, five, eleven and thirteen years, 
respectively. By working early and late, they, with 
their mother, are able to earn $3 a week. 

The children cannot be exhibited, because this 
would be a violation of the child labor law, but 
photographs of them as they work at home are 
shown, and older persons, illustrating the work, are 
on display. 

Another exhibit is the basement home of an old 
man and woman, who, by putting the finishing 
touches on trousers, are able, between them, to earn 
30 cents a day. 

The third exhibit is the home of an Italian woman, 
deserted by her husband, who is forced to make a 
living for her two children, aged five and seven 
years respectively, by making artificial flowers. 

For leaves she receives four cents a gross. For 
each gross of roses she receives forty cents. These 
flowers are put together by a process painfully 
tedious, and if she can make more than $3 a week 
she considers herself lucky. 

Then, too, there is the unsanitary bakeshop, with 
its revolting uncleanliness, and the sweatshop in 
which clothes are pressed. 

In contrast to these conditions are shown the up- 
to-date bakeshop, the sanitary bakeshop, with its 
tempting cleanliness, and various other establish- 
ments, all demonstrating the advantages of modern 
processes and sanitary safeguards. 

The balcony is filled with exhibits showing devices 
for the protection of laborers in different lines, ven- 
tilators for factories and other matters pertaining 
to the betterment of labor conditions, as well as 
many exhibits setting forth the status of child 
labor in the various states and the industrial con- 
dition of women. 

According to one illustrated chart there are 1,750,- 
ooo child laborers in the United States. Standing 
side by side and holding hands they would make a 
line stretching clear across the State of Pennsylvania 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; or, similarly placed, 
they would make a line extending from Chicago 
almost to Cairo. 

Tens of thousands of these children, it is said, 
are employed in open violation of the child labor 
laws of the different states. To agitate against this 
state of affairs is one of the objects of this exhibit. 

In 1900, in the United States, 5,319,307 women 
were employed as wage earners. 

In 1904, in Illinois, 144,990 women were employed, 
and of this number 114,000 were in Chicago. 
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UNION LABEL PROFITED THEM. 

Innovations are ordinarily made of one’s own 
volition. Some time ago, however, three firms in 
Baltimore, Maryland, were discovered making illegal 
use of the union label which has been copyrighted 
by the United Garment Workers of America, which 
association immediately took steps to legally enjoin 
said firms from such nefarious practices. Injunc- 
tions were secured, and we now receive the glad tid- 
ing that these manufacturers, having been given prac- 
tical demonstrations of the benefits of the use of 
such label upon the product of their factories, have 
started to unionize their employes. 

What better evidence could be presented to the 
American people of the superiority of, and the de- 
sirability for, union-made goods than this unwilling 
testimony of three firms of human vultures, who 
sought by their surreptitious practices to prey upon 
the public through false pretenses and illegal meth- 
ods. They experienced the prosperity attending the 
use of that insignia of decency, and as it profited 
them in their business they were reluctant about let- 
ting it go, and as their only alternative was to adopt 
union rules, they submitted to the inevitable. What 
a forceful argument in favor of organized labor and 
union-made garments. 

It is difficult to bring the average man or woman 
to a true realization of the infamy of such artful 
devices and reprehensible tactics as are employed 
by such human vampires, who seek to bleed the un- 
suspecting public through misrepresentations, to en- 
slave the toilers in their workshops and surround 
them with environments that are obnoxious and de- 
grading, but at the same time desiring to place the 
product of their factories upon the common market 
clothed with the emblem of fair wages and whole- 
some working conditions. The character of Shylock 
is a saintly one in comparison with that of such 
heartless, unprincipled creatures, who falsely pose 
before the public as honest business men. What 1 
caricature. Nothing but disgust can be entertained 
for such vile, despicable, inhuman methods. 

In view of such infamous expedients, the victory 
attending the efforts of the Garment Workers is the 
greater, and doubtless the exposure of these prac- 
tices, and the unwilling testimony of the offenders 
as to the value of the label will be a very potent fac- 
tor in the settlement of future disputes in that call- 
ing. 

The union label is a guarantee of fair wages, a 
square deal, decent homes and honest working hours, 
together with the other blessings which follow in 
the wake of the foregoing. It is the antithesis of the 
“open shop,” where the employer dickers for the 
muscle and brawn of the laborer, which is generally 
knocked down to the lowest bidder—as those of the 
Parry type desire. The counterfeiting and misuse 
of the union label—the protection of the honest 
toiler—should be made a penal offense the same as 
counterfeiting standard legal tender as issued by 
the Government. This would perhaps have a ten- 
dency to prevent such unprincipled creatures from 
parading before the public as honest men, when in 
reality they are nothing but criminals. 

To our readers we commend the union label as the 
emblem of fair play. See that it is on every garment 
and article you purchase, and above all, don’t accept 
substitutes, for it may be had in connection with 
practically everything you use that is the product of 
honest toil. 

pe SS 

The American Federation of Labor is the highest 
type and most successful general organization of 
united labor yet devised. Its continued existence 
and growth for the past 26 years, the advantages it 
has secured for the wage-earners of America, is but 
the precursor of its permanency in the future and the 
great good it will yet accomplish for all. 

——@___———_- 

A union of Steam Laundry Workers, known as 
Local No. 128, was installed in San Rafael last 
week. President Guy F. Thurber and Secretary 
Carrie Parmer of Local No. 26 of this city, were 
present at the installation ceremonies. 

ee 


Are you a union man? If not, why not? 


LABOR CLARION. 


RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, Local No. 410, obligated three 
candidates for membership at the last meeting. Six 
applications were received at the same time. 

The Brockton Shoe Company, which is the only 
shoe concern on Fillmore street that is violating the 
early closing regulations, has appealed to the courts 
to have the Retail Shoe Clerks enjoined from pick- 
eting its store. The fact, however, that the Brockton 
Company appears on the “We Don’t Patronize” list 
of the Labor Council conveys to union men and 
women knowledge of the status of the place. 

Max E. Licht has been renominated for First Vice- 
President of the International Retail Clerks’ Protec- 
tive Association. 

ei 
GAS WORKERS. 

Gas Workers’ Union, No. 9840, A. F. of L., has 
been making rapid gains in membership. At the 
last meeting eight candidates were initiated and 
thirty applications filed. There has been a cor- 
responding growth of the union’s bank account. 

The District Council of Gas Workers will meet in 
this city next Sunday. Delegates from San Jose, 
Oakland, Sacramento and this city will be present. 

ee 

Delegates of every labor union in Spokane or- 
ganized a permanent strike committee, which is to 
act in case of trouble between any union and any 
employer in the city. While the organization was 
formed primarily to handle the case of the various 
unions against the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, it is announced that the organization will here- 
after act in case of all acute troubles in which the 
unions of the city are involved. 


ee 

The Union Carpenters’ Hall Association of Oak- 
land has purchased a lot 55x100 on the south side of 
Twelfth street, near Brush, for $17,000. Six unions 
are represented in the association. It is the inten- 
tion of the corporation to proceed at once with the 
erection of a three-story frame building containing 
halls and banquet rooms. The cost of the structure 
will be $25,000. 


Oakland Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 125, is 
the latest pressmen’s organization to determine to 
send a delegate to the New York convention of the 
international instructed to oppose the “1909” eight- 
hour agreement entered into by President Martin 
P. Higgins’ Board of Directors and the United 
Typothetae. 


a Se 

It is reported that the street car company of Sac- 
ramento has voluntarily raised the pay of its plat- 
form men three cents an hour. Notices have been 
posted in the barns that the raise will take effect 
April 1. The raise will add an average of about 
$8.50 a month to the men’s wages. 

——_—____——_&____——_- 

Next Monday Carpenters’ Union, No. 483, will 
remove its headquarters from 339 Noe street to 725 
Gough. The organization will continue to meet at 
677 McAllister street. This union now claims to 
be the second largest in the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, its membership being over 3000. 

ee 

Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, have been 
placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the 
Labor Council at the request of Photo Engravers’ 
Union, No. 8. This is the only non-union photo 
engraving firm in the city. 

ee a 

Organizer Craig, of the State Federation of 
Labor, and Charles Meinert of the Sugar Work- 
ers’ Union of this city, have reorganized the 
Sugar Workers’ Union of Crockett. 

AS ee 

The seventh annual ball of Bookbinders’ Union, 
No. 31, will be held in Puckett’s Cotillion Hall, 
159 Church street, Saturday evening, April 13th; 
grand march at 9 o’clock. 

ee 

It is reported that the strike of the Machinists’ 
Union against the Pope Manufacturing Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been settled to the satis- 
faction of the Machinists. 
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SPOKANE TEACHERS’ SALARIES RAISED. 
Spokane, Wash., March 24.—What can be accom- 
plished peaceably through thorough organization was 
demonstrated this week, when the Spokane Grade 
Teachers’ Association, supported by the 150,000 Club, 
presented its request for increases in salaries at a 
meeting of the Board of Education. Twenty per 
cent advances were authorized after a brief presen- 
tation of the case, several members also expressing 
themselves favorably to the adoption of the merit 
system, and the twelve-month basis system, and will 
be taken up at the next meeting. The subjoined 
schedule will become effective next September: 

Experience. 

One year 

Two years 

Three years 

Four years 

Five years 
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ee eee 
FAIR PUBLICATIONS. 

Attention is called to the list of “Unfair Publica- 
tions” in the advertising columns of the Lasor 
Ciarion, published by authority of San Francisco 
Typographical Union. The list includes publications 
of national reputation and circulation and should be 
carefully scrutinized by all trade unionists. In 
order that our friends may be in possession of union 
publications of general circulation, not including 
the many local periodicals, the following list, all 
worthy of patronage, is printed: 


American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews 

Arena 

American Shoe and 
Leather Reporter 

All-Story Magazine 

Ainslee’s 

Appleton’s Magazine 

American Shoemaking 

Argosy 

Apothecary and New 
England Druggist 

Arkansas Magazine 

American Magazine 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Bankers’ Magazine 

Broadway Magazine 

Breeders’ Gazette 

Bob Taylor’s Magazine 

Banker and Tradesman 

Clipper 

Cosmopolitan 

Commoner 

Collier’s 

Everybody’s Magazine 

Etude 

Fourth Estate 

Four Track News 

Fibre and Fabric 

Gunter’s Magazine 

Home Magazine 

Hibernian 

Harper’s Bazaar 

Harper’s Magazine 

Harper’s Weekly 

Independent 

Inland Printer 


Judge Publications 
Leather Manufacturer 
Leslie’s 


ife 

McCall’s 

Metropolitan 

Mirror 

Munsey’s 

National Magazine 

North American Review 

New England Eagle 

Popular Magazine 

Pilgrim 

People’s 

Pearson’s 

Progressive Printer 

Public Opinion - 

Puck Publications 

Recreation 

Railroad Man’s Maga- 
zine 

Reader Magazine 

Railway Postoffice 

Southern Breeze 

Sportsmen 

Scientific American 

Shoe Retailer 

Scrap Book 

Success 

Sis Hopkins’ Own Book 

Smith’s Magazine 

Standard and Vanity 
Fair 

World Today 

World Monthly 

Wide World 

Wilshire’s 


So 
Shocking revelations as to the overcrowding and 
wretched housing of the poor of Vienna, Austria, 
have been made before the Congress of Dwellings 
Reform. It is authoritatively declared that 592,000, 
or 43 per cent of the population, live in one room 
and a kitchen, and that 20,307 such lodgings are 
each occupied by six or more persons. 
SS 
The Executive Council of the California State 
Federation of Labor will meet next Sunday after- 
noon at the San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 
Fourteenth street. 
a 
To be a union man yourself is not enough. Urge 
your fellow-workmen to act likewise. 
> 
The Carpenters of San Jose now receive 60 cents 
an hour. 


a 
Don’t buy Butterick’s Patterns, they’re unfair. 

— = — 
Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


Sapte epee 
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TO WIVES OF UNIONISTS. 

Ladies, do you ever realize that the carpet on your 
floor, the pictures upon your wall, the organ or 
piano and all the luxuries you may be enjoying you 
owe to the labor unions of this and other countries? 
Poor as your living and your condition may be, they 
would be infinitely worse but for the work that or- 
ganized labor has accomplished in upholding wages 
to their present standard. 

There is something you can do to help this move- 
ment for the betterment of wages and conditions, 
if you will. It is your duty as the wife of a union 
man to -trade only with stores employing union 
clerks and to demand the label on the goods you 
buy; and, if you do so, it will help wonderfully. 
Union labels are placed on shoes, shirt waists, 
clothing for you boys and a host of other things. 
These things will cost you no more than the non- 
union goods, and when you buy them you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are using goods 
made by men and women who are paid good wages 
and work in clean, well ventilated factories and 
shops. 

When you use goods that do not bear the label 
you are encouraging the employment of men, women 
or girls at starvation wages—wages often, and gen- 
erally, so low in the case of women that begging, or 
even worse, becomes a necessary adjunct for money 
to live on.—Ex-. 

ee : 

The wealthiest labor union in the world is the 
Amalgamated Engineers’ Society of Great Britain. 
Statements just published show that this organiza- 
tion possesses funds amounting to over $3,500,000. 
Must of this is locked up in secure investments, 
which bring in steady returns. On January 1, 1907, 
the membership of the union was 105,188. The union 
pays sick, death and superannuation benefits. The 
organization has just presented a demand for an 
increase in wages of 2 shillings a week, and an- 
nounces that it may ask for an additional increase at 
the end of another six months. 


LABOR CLARION... 
A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo; 
National Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. 
Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies. 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Clothing. 


Buttons.—Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner 
Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo_and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Printing and Publications. 
Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 

Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, 

Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Phil- 

adelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Bulletin. 
Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co,. of 
Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, Ill; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

Machinery and Building. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., 
Amesbury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, 
Mass.;Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britian, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
Knife Company, Walden, N. Y.; Ideal Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Iron and Steel.—lIllinois Iron and Bolt Company of 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Carbarundum Company, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta- - 
nooga, Tenn.; Payne Engine Company, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manu- 
facturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; American Hoist and Derrick 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Kern Barber Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Standard Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio.; Carbondale 
Machine Company, Carbondale, Pa.; Manitowoc 
Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc, is. 

Stoves.—Radiant Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; United States Heater Company. 
Detroit, Mich.; Gurney Foundry Company, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


Wood and Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s 
Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom 
Co., Paris, Ill. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Beaters.—Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, M4 ; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmo- 
polis, Wash. 

Leather.—A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 

. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, O. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hotels. Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 
Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and its Messenger Service. 
. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 
Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and 
Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
—— ee 


Fifty thousand children work in the textile mills of 
the South. The average life of the child after ir 
enters the mill is four years. 

———_—__———___——_. 


Don’t buy Butterick’s Patterns, they’re unfair. 


$11.50 


75c 


Che Mission Clothiers 


2625-2627 Mission St., near 22nd St. 
“CLOTHES THAT SATISFY” 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIALS 


Our Stylish Blue Serge Suits, (Regular $15.00 Value) in 
Single or Double Breasted. 


GOLF SHIRTS 


Latest Patterns in Spring Golf Shirts. 
(Regular Price $1.00) 


REMEMBER 


Ours is the LARGEST STORE in the City handling MEN’S WEAR 
exclusively, and we are prepared to supply your every want 


Che Mission Clathiers 


This Week Only, at $11.50 


Special This Week at 75c 
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AN APPEAL FOR ORGANIZATION. 


The following drastic arraignment of an exacting 
policy of employment is from an article by Editor L. 
D. Bland, in the Union Leader. No better arraign- 
ment can be written, and it embraces abundant 
reasons as incentives for organization among unor- 
ganized, and the maintenance of organzation by those 
organized. In part, Editor Bland says: 

We know of no line of business that gives an 
employe greater incentive for organization than the 
street car business. Ag a general thing men drift 
into the business originally without any definite 
knowledge of its exactions and little conception of 
the hardships and tribulations to be endured before 
mastering it. 


Most men enter the occupation to tide over a 
period of idleness, without any idea of making it 
permanent. Few follow the vocation through choice. 
The man who seeks the position, however, without 
the intention of following it as a permanent occu- 
pation soon finds himself handicapped. A long 
period of studentship without pay, the purchase of a 
uniform, deposit money for badge, and possibly a 
month’s interim before pay day arrives, makes it ex- 
tremely unprofitable for him to quit the occupation 
before he has earned sufficient to recompense him 
for. his loss, even though he detest the business. 
So in this way the vast majority of the men who 
follow the occupation have become permanent fix- 
tures, not as a matter of choice, but through neces- 
sity. 

Differing from any other line of business (except, 
possibly, steam railroading) the new man invariably 
finds himself up against conditions that are hard to 
adapt himself to. His first experience is the extra 
list. Four-thirty a. m. finds him reporting at the 
depot, more dead than alive through broken rest, 
and the best the day may hold for him to again 
return to his home may be the early hours of the 
following morning. In many instances the same 
routine falls to his lot many days in succession. 

Irregularity is the order of things for the extra 
man. He never knows what time he may rest nor 
what time he may eat. In fact, rest and food seem 
superfluous to the existence of the extra car man 
upon some systems. Nor do weather conditions have 
any bearing upon this feature, unless it be to make 
matters worse, for usually in the most severe 
weather the car man is subjected to the greatest ex- 
actions, working longer hours, securing less rest 
and virtually no time for meals. 

The extra list is a stage of the occupation that all 
car men have gone through. The step to a “regular” 
is little better. The vicissitudes to be met in the 
long years of service, before a man gets a run that 
will enable him to get acquainted with his family, 
are so trying, both on the physical and mental 
structure, as to break the spirit of the most in- 
domitable. 

All the conditions enumerated above are familiar 
to all car men who have had any degree of ex- 
perience. We have an object in recalling them. 
We want to show the real reason why men stick to 
the business, though not liking it. We want to 
refute the statement that men continue in the occupa- 
tion because they find it more lucrative and con- 
genial than any other occupation within their grasp. 
This latter statement is the argument of nearly every 
general manager whenever a request for better con- 
ditions is made by the employes. 

Now, the truth of the matter is the average man 
entering the service of a street railway company is 
trapped into a condition that renders him helpless 
at the outset, and the requirements of the occupa- 
tion are such that he never gets an opportunity to 
look for a position to better himself while following 
the daily routine of car life. Seven days a week 
fall to his lot, mind you. - Long hours of labor, 
separated two or three times throughout the calendar 
day, render the car man unfit to devote the energy 
necessary to qualify for another calling, and when 
a day’s lay-off is had it must be devoted to rest to 
recuperate for the steady grind that faces him on 
the morrow. 

So in this way most men become wedded to the 


position, and after years of exposure and nerve- 
racking servitude, the position seems their only al- 
ternative—to make the best of a bad calling, as it 
were. * * * * * 

We have pictured to you conditions that the ex- 
periences of ninety per cent of the car men will 
verify. We stated one object in doing so. Wehave 
another. We want to bring you back again to the 
old days when you were working as individuals and 
had no possible chance for redress for any wrong 
that might be inflicted upon you by the companies. 


Your wage was low and your hours extremely 
long. “Missing”? was a crime. Many of you lost 
years of promotion and had to revert to the bottom 
of the extra list. You faced the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer without the slightest protection. 
Many of you to-day bear the unmistakable marks 
of this exposure in frozen members and other ways 
that will stay with you to your graves. Constant 
standing and bracing during the long weary hours 
has produced the varicose condition of limb so many 
of you suffer from, and you have been rendered 
physically incapable of passing even the most leni- 
ent insurance examination. Lack of time to properly 
masticate food, irregularity of eating and cold vict- 
uals has left a great number of you with chronic 
stomach troubles. 


All of these infirmities have been caused by an 
iniquitous system you were forced to labor under 
before your organization came into the field. This 
system was the piling of dividends for stockholders 
and fat salaries for high officials at the expense of 
your health and general welfare. Your mental and 
physical force during the best years of your life has 
been spent in the interests of those who have never 
granted you any consideration only that which you 
have compelled through your organization. No pro- 
vision has been made for your infirmities from these 
dividends, nor has any been set aside to cheer you in 
your old age. No, even your right to recover in 
personal injury claims has been denied you. 

These are truths which cannot be denied. Their 
wholesomeness will appeal to all of you. 

The chief afflictions with which you have had to 
contend in the street car business in the past have 
been exposure, low wages, long and widely separated 
hours of labor, insufficient time for rest and nourish- 
ment, and constant standing. * * - 

Do you want to go back to these conditions? 
Do you want to yield the ground you have gained 
through organized effort? 

Do you want to revert to the tripper system? 

To the old man in the service, do you feel it 
would be right, after all your years of faithful ser- 
vice, to deny you the light of day in which to per- 
form your labor, and force you to work into the 
night? 

Se Sees 

The advances made in the material, moral, and 
social conditions of the working people are the 
achievements of the much abused, maligned, and 
oft misunderstood trade union movement. 
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TELEPHONE WEST 6847 


Rosenblum & Abraham 


Incorporated 


Tailors for Men 


1050 Golden Gate Avenue 
AT BUCHANAN 


San Francisco, California 


Union Label Used 


Summerfield &Haines | 


(Successors to Summerfield & Roman) 
The first and only Union Store on Market St. 


Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 
Hats, Shoes 


AGENTS 
Carhartt Overalls and Bridgemen’s 


Gloves 


1071-73 MARKET ST. San Francisco 


Between Sixth and Seventh Streets 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


Phone West 2039 in order 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


V4 b 


/ Fes / BA’ 
ars Street 


oa td 
Polk 


Prices and Quality Must Be 
Right at the New Store 


On this basis we bid for your trade 
as we are satisfied that our line of 
Kitchen Utensils, Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Notions and Ladies’ Furnish- 
ings, Etc., are positively lower than 
elsewhere. Try uss: : : 3: 2 3 
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Investigate - - - Compare 


| Continental Building | 


and Loan Assn. 


MARKET AND CHURCH STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ge at 


In Business for 18 Years 


Capital Subscribed, $15,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in and 


Reserve,. . . 2,481,317.50 


5% Paid on Ordinary Deposits 
6% Paid on Term Deposits 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President, 

JAMES McCULLOUGH, 1st Vice-President. 
JOSEPH G. CRAWFORD,M. D., 2d Vice-Pres. 
GAVIN McNAB, Attorney, 

WILLIAM CORBIN, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. 


Call or Write at Any Time Always 
Glad to Answer Questions 


S ciecioserchcantd it Sadr gpUapaaneaeanUanoetaaitee et emeeie eeatemmaaeiaeemrteametemtmeteen iemananesemnamnet 


THE AGE LIMIT. 

Railroad companies, one after another, are awak- 
ening to the fact that the inhumane age limit rule is 
not without its disadvantages, evén to the employing 
interests. It would appear as though it has not 
operated quite as satisfactorily from their own stand- 
point as was expected when it was first established. 
On some systems it has been abolished entirely, on 
others, while supposed to be still in operation, it is 
being almost entirely disregarded, and on still others 
the 35-year dead line has been moved back so that 
men several years older can now be given employ- 
ment, if, of course, they measure up to all other re- 
quirements. The latest instance of the latter is fur- 
nished by the recent action of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road management, which has decided to change the 
age limit at which men may enter or re-enter the 
service of that company from 35 to 40 years. 

It was given as a reason for the establishment of 
the age limit at 35 years, on the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, that that company in arranging their pension 
plan adopted that figure as a minimum limit so as tc 
permit of the retirement of employes on a pension 
at the age of 65 after 30 years’ service; however, it 
is a generally recognized fact that the age limit idea 
was conceived in a spirit of grossest selfishness and 
born of an utter and total indifference for the suffer- 
ings which the successful establishment of such a 
principle and the enforcement of such a rule would 
Occasion to its victims, and those dependent upon 
them for subsistence. 

Amongst the railroad systems that were first to 
recognize the age limit as a mistake was the Boston 
& Maine, the Chicago & Alton and the St. Paul 
roads. Difficulty in securing competent men under 
the age limit in all branches of railroad service, but 
particularly in the mechanical department, is the one 
great cause which led up to its modification or 
abolition. While in operation it caused thoroughly 
capable and valuable men to be barred from employ- 
ment, a fact that is being generally recognized by 
railroad mangements. 


———_-@____———_- 
A RABBI ON SWEATSHOPS. 

Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf of Philadelphia thus de- 
scribes the conditions which surround thousands of 
workers in that city: 

“Should we enter some of the poorer quarters of 
our city we would wander through filthy streets and 
alleys, and with difficulty make our way through 
crowds of children whose language is yet dirtier 
than their faces, and their rags yet filthier than the 
streets. 

“Palid faces, deep lines of care, sunken cheeks, 
hollow chests, tell of the ravages of labor, the on- 
slaught of overwork, of underrest, of underfeeding 
and pestilent atmosphere. 

“We enter some of the tenements and from cellar 
to garret we find a seething mass of humanity, toil- 
ing, slaving, here and there the rattle of the machine, 
unable to drown the hacking cough of the corfsemp- 
tive. We enter the sweatshops, and upon floor afte: 
floor, narrow, deep, gloomy, the battle is raging 
hotly, men, women and children engaging in a fierce 
encounter with steam and steel.”—Ex. 

ee 
DISAGREES WITH ELIOT. 

Professor George E. Gardner, one of the profes- 
sors of law at Harvard University, is evidently not 
of the same opinion as Professor Eliot as regards 
the strike-breaker. In a recent address before the 
Portia club, which is composed of about thirty 
women lawyers of New England, Professor Gard- 
ner thus sums up his opinions, which were received 
with hearty accord: 

“Today we question if a man has the right to work 
at such prices as he will, if the well-being of a con- 
siderable number of his fellowmen is to be interfered 
with and possibly harmed. The law of tomorrow is 
not the law of today, and it may be that the time 
will come when the ‘scab’ who interferes in breaking 
a strike will not be called a hero. If in taking his 
brother’s job he is conscious of injuring his brother 
I fail to see the heroism. It may depend upon your 
idea of heroism, whether you call him a hero or not. 
I call him a poltroon.” 
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INFLUENCE OF LABOR PRESS. 

One hundred and eighty-five monthly and one 
hundred and seventy--nine weekly journals in the 
United States and Canada are devoted exclusively to 
the advocacy of trade unionism, says a writer in 
The World Today. 

These 364 publications, which number does not 
include socialist periodicals, reach a not inconsider- 
able portion of the laboring community and exercise 


. an influence in it which is little suspected. 


There are in North America approximately 2,500,- 
000 working people organized into trade unions 
each of them receives the official organ of the craft 
to which he or she belongs and usually one or two 
other labor papers. 

But the prestige of these journals extends beyond 
the enrolled membership of established organizations. 
They number among their subscribers many 
sympathizers and non-union workmen; they are 
placed on the tables of reading rooms all over the 
country, and for every subscriber there are probably 
two readers. It is no exaggeration to say that they 
reach 5,000,000 readers, perhaps half as many more. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is an unfair publication. 


I Owe My Success 


TO THE FACT THAT I EM- 
PLOY NOTHING BUT THE 
BEST SKILLED HELP. MY 
TAILORS AND CUTTERS 
GET TOP WAGES—INSUR- 
ING GOOD WORK. LEAVE 
IT TO ME AND*‘YOU WILL 
BE SATISFIED. 


HARRY CUNNINGHAM 


HIGH-CLASS TAILOR 
2665 Mission Street, Bet. 22nd & 23rd 


Established in San Francisco 30 Years 


WANTED—GENTLEMAN OR LADY TO 
travel for Mercantile House of $250,000.00 capi- 
tal. If desirable the home may be used as 
headquarters. Weekly salary of $1,092 per year 
and expenses. Address J. A. ALEXANDER, 
125 Plymouth Place, Chicago, III. 


Cane Sugar 21 Pounds for $1.00 


FULL WEIGHT———-BEST QUALITY 


Butter, Extra fancy, 2-lb. square 
No better made, reg. 80c square......... 


Snider’s Catsup— 
Made from ripe Tomatoes, reg. 25¢ 
bottle; 2 large bottles 


Pineapple, Sliced, large cans— 
Singapore brand preserved in syrup... 


Coffee, Java and Mocha— 
If you pay more, try this; pound 


T. H. CORCORAN 


Tomatoes and Corn— 
Latest pack, dozen 95c; 3 cans 


Pork and Beans, 10c cans— 
Nicely cooked with or without Tomato 
Sauce; 5 cans 


Toilet Paper, large rolls— 
Extra quality, reg. 5c roll; 7 for 


All we ask is a trial order. Money back if our 


goods don’t suit you. 


1203 VALENCIA STREET 


Telephone Market 119 


LOW 
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Dressers &Chiffoniers 
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We are overstocked ! 
dreds of Dressers and Chif- 
foniers, every kind and style on 
sale at manufacturers’ cost with 
freight added. Clever shoppers’ 
purchased 385 last week. 


Hun- 


Handsome Rattan High Chair— 


Regular $3. 
Sanitary Davenport (no arms)— 


Regular $6.75 eo 
China Chonet (glass doors)— AS Tes 


Pas 
Regular $9.75 g BAS 


Go-Carts, extra special ee NS 
Regular $3.50 im % 
Ten per cent off on full line of Go- 
Carts this week. Get our prices. 


No Green Trading Stamps With 
These Specials. 


Handsome brass curtain rod ex- 
tends to 54 inches; silver ends this 


5 cents 


LABOR’S BALANCE SHEET. 
BY ROBERT BURTON BRUCE, 


It is near the time to foot up the columns, inven- 
tory stock, find profit and loss, view the prospective 
and consider the conditions that have advanced or 
retarded business. Whether we be a merchant, a 
manufacturer or a workman, particularly should 
there be no attempt, especially on the part of the 
manufacturer or workman, to over or under-esti- 
mate the results, whatever they are, or have been, 
or appear to be. If the proof sheet is clear and er- 
rorless, the lesson shculd be carefully, thoughtfully 
gone over and over uutil there is no possible reason 
for charging it was not thoroughly consulted, con- 
sidered and understood. 


Plain facts must be stated, plain truths revealed, 
plain language used, and prompt decisive action 
taken to avoid the errors of the past by guarding 
against afy menace or repetition in the future, and 
I can but believe there will be none to say this 
is not only the proper but the wisest course to pursue. 
The position I hold is not a private one. It brings 
me in contact with the public at large in towns, cities 
and states, with employers and employees and con- 
sumers of large and small means, thus affording un- 
restricted opportunities for wide and varied obser- 
vation. Hence, I have nothing to gain by drawing 
upon far-fetched imaginatoin or views tempered with 
personal grievances or desire for redress. In my 
opinion, the man who seeks to improve industrial 
conditions should be supported, just as the union 
workman should be eucouraged in his efforts to 
raise the standard and the value of his labor, for I 
believe the union workman is of a higher order than 
the vagrant who is satisfied to live amidst the scant 
and the scum of poverty’s hovels, and that therefore 
the former is entitled to recognition socially, morally 
and intellectually higher, broader and wider, es- 
pecially since he labors not for his own good alone 
but for the good of his employer and fellow-work- 
man, and when he fails to place the interests of 
either next to his own, he is true to neither himself 
nor his employer nor his associates. On the other 
hand, the man who degrades his employees, tyran- 
nizes over them, is avaricious and subjects all to 
struggle for a fair and reasonable livelihood, is an 
object of humanity no intelligent, broad-minded 
community should tolerate or respect. 


Now it must be charged that labor has been too 
slow in placing its power upon a plane that would 
give it value and advantages of inestimable worth. 
The charge is not alone in its standing. By its side 
must be placed another which, reduced to a single 
word, we recognize as overconfidence. Therefore, 
it is time to strike a balance sheet, open a new 
ledger and set down a course free from methods 
and means which have proven futile, unsafe and 
based upon no reasonable, practical view. 

It has been asserted, principally by political ha- 
ranguers and greedy capitalists, that union labor is 
based upon the principle of selfishness and avarice 
when it demands to be placed upon the highest 
standard of value. Such an assertion, however, finds 
only condemnation with impartial, broad-minded 
thinkers. Nevertheless, there are charlatans of capi- 
tal and fawning politicians who would have us be- 
lieve union labor has gained and prospered largely 
in the year closing, and that only the indolent have 
failed to take advantage of or be benefitted by this 
asserted prosperity. 

I am ready to concede that, in a certain way, union 
labor has made a remarkable and encouraging ad- 
vance not only to its own surprise but to the aston- 
ishment of those who have fought its every effort to 
improve industrial benefits by the power of money, 
the prejudice of courts, the influence of political 
forces and the odium caused by the ignorant, pliable 
vagrant. It is sadly unfortunate in a country where 
science, skilled labor and a high order of intelligence 
are factors which have given it power and promi- 
nence among the nations of the earth, that such 
blemishes are found, more unfortunate than the 
greed of the capitalist and the ambition of public offi- 
cials—not excepting the judicial ermine— should em- 
brace every opportunity to give encouragement and 
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employment to such worthless elements, still more 
unfortunate that there are people and communities 
that permit their sympathies to aid and assist this 
encouragement, but most deplorable of all is that 
there are members of unionized labor who weaken 
their own cause and power by a feeble, faltering, 
vacillating and inconsistent support. 

A careful survey of these conditions shows that 
notwithstanding their adverse effect, there is a 
strong determination, on the part of those who are 
guarding and guiding the cause of union labor, to 
strengthen it by moving along the lines of pacific and 
educational argument and away from methods not 
sanctioned by them, because they are methods vio- 
lating law and order. This is as it should be, and the 
farther organized labor leads itself and its advocates 
from such methods, the stronger does and will it 
grow with the general public. 

Here is where union labor finds the balance sheet 
in its favor, and indeed is it gratifying to note that 
the impartial public is accepting this course as sin- 
cere and the wisest, since the advance is toward 
higher, broader grounds of stable defense and pre- 
sentation of skilled, intelligent, honest labor and for 
better conditions and relations between employer and 
employee. 

At the same time, it is not to be denied but more 
strongly maintained that capital has exerted its 
power to force downward the value of skilled work- 
manship without lowering the cost of manufactured 
and purchasable articles, increasing their production 
or raising their standard of excellence; nor must it 
be overlooked that it has fought and continues to 
fight for greater increments to itself, but not for the 
consumer nor the factor—the workman—who turns 
the tendency toward the profit side. 

The consumer is not a participant in this in- 
crease on the profit side. His account is on the left, 
in fact so heavily on the left that he often finds it is 
balanced only by a transfer to the losing side of profit 
and loss. It is the same with the workman. The 
digest is, that both are forced to bear the burdens of 
deprivations, the unfortunate fact existing that the 
man who really creates this benefit is the one who 
does so by greater toil, longer hours and less pay. 

Thus it is seen that while union labor has gained a 
higher standing in public opinion, its wage has not 
advanced the cost of living; in fact, its struggle has 
been to hold what it has in hand. Were it 
otherwise, it would have no cause for complaining it 
was underpaid or not sufficiently to meet the de- 
mands for comfortable living, and that it was un- 
justly charged with demanding a wage forcing up- 
ward material cost. 

These circumstances and conditions are all the 
more serious in view of the fact that capital has 
gone still farther in its unjustness to the workman 
and consumer in general by blinding civil and judi- 
cial influences to uphold its ruinous conquest, which, 
however, must not be accepted as permanent, for 
sooner or later the public will cease to rely upon 
the promises and pledges, the claims and assertions 
of leagues, clubs, associations and alliances that hold 
out to labor the roseate hue of profitable employment 
and reductions in the cost of living, neither of which 
will bear the searchlight of investigation. Instances 
are not confined. One which can and must be taken 
is a true record of all. It is that of an Employers’ 
Association—‘“Not a million of miles” from the office 
of The Carpenter—and it gives what must be ac- 
cepted as facts; that of the 11,740 names it had reg- 
istered for employment 713 were employed, of whici 
number 535 quit, 78 were discharged, 49 were “laid 
off,” leaving 51 of the 11,740 holding positions. The 
report is a confidential one to the members of the 
association, not all of whom, however, favor the 
“wide open” system which the association encourages. 

This report is for a year, and I leave it to the 
thoughtful public and the workingmen at large to 
ponder over as they read this article. 

een 

It is said that Japanese laborers now in Hawaii 
who desire to enter the United States propose to do 
so by going through Mexico. 

2 
Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 
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‘Lundstrom Hats 


Four Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
530 HAIGHT ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All! 
Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 
EUGENE McCOY (Formerly McCOY 


& NESBITT) 


First-Class Faney Staple Groceries 


My prices are within everybody’s reach, Everything guaran 
teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, 


EUGENE McCOY, 2423 MISSION 


Telephone Market 771, 


Near Twentieth Street 
For Good UNION MADE Clothes Go 10 


M. BAUM, TAILOR 


935 VALENCIA STREET, Near 2ist 
FRIENDS 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


2199 Mission Street puSse mort ST io17 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


WEAR A 


PRINCETON 
Union Made SU['T  tnion made 


== OUR WORD. TS. GG0D—— 


F. G. JOHNSON 


CLOTHING CO. 
Clothiers—Furnishers— Hatters 


2558 MISSION STREET 


THE ELITE 


A. MAUTZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


2536-2538 MISSION STREET 


Between 21st and 22nd Streets 


* Branch: 495 CASTRO STREET 


Near 18th Street 


Dry Goods«*Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
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Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
$16 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. abel Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, $16 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and. 8d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—i1st and 4th Sundays, 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Secy., 


Broadway and 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 2520 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

i cm aa Labor Council Hall, 316 

Boat Builders—Ilst and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 8d Tuesdays, Labor Council 


all, 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum, Secy., 
Post Office Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 38d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 Locust; 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 4 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet list and 38d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters. 6 Waller; 
pyres and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

1 th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, 14th 

bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 


meet 


McNamara Hall, 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen WHorseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. y 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, Secy., 417 
Haight. : 

ght. 

Newspaper Mailers—-F. Barbrack, Secy., 1538 Felton 

St., South Berkeley. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 


cil Hall, 316 14th. 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 
Secy., 577 

Duboce ave. 

1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 
Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haigh 

Hall, 316 14th. 


Post Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. . 
Pile Drivers. Bridge. and Structural Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, Mission Street Bulkhead; meet 


Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street. 
Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo-Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sunday, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. | Pilg ist and 8 Fridays, Labor Gounell Hall,” 


Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, 22d 
and Folsom. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—lst Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
i del Po pic Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

asc tik Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Stereotypers and_Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

ee ee 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 

olsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 
Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 

corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet lst Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. BE. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

som: Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 

ednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Mondays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet lst and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
Re A aa Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 

Upholsterers—J. H. Peacock, Secy.; headquarters, 
640 Olive ave. 

Dnsorcenere mane 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sfon. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
poet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
cott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Wee Ni Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 

th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 3385 Noe st. 


Married the Devil’s Sister. 

A Jefferson City lady decided to scare her hus- 
band, who was quite a hard drinker, so he would 
reform. To do this she procured the costume of a 
devil he had worn in a masquerade. The next time 
the erring spouse came home feeling happy, she 
quickly donned the costume. As he opened the door, 
she stepped forward and said in sepulchral tones: 
“Come with me—I am the devil.” The result rather 
startled her, as the respunse which greeted her was: 
“Zat so? Shake, ol’ boy; I’m your brother-in-law. 
I married your sister.” 


The Other Place. 

“Come here, little boy,” said the settlement worker 
in Darkest London, “have you no father and 
mother?” 

“Got a muvver,” replied the urchin, “but H ‘eyn’t 
got no father, now.” 

“Ah, your father has gone to Heaven?” 

“Hi don’t think so; leastwise that ‘eyn’t where 
muvver told ’em to gow to.” 

——— 

“Aw, g’on Mike,” said the British soldier, attempt- 
ing to end the argument; “you’re a lobster.” 

“Ye flatter me,” retorted Mike; “shure, a lobster’s 
a wise animal, fur green is the color fur him as 
long as he lives, an’ he'll die before he put on a 
red coat.” 

——___—_ —&- —__ —___ 

After the accident there was necessity, of course, 
for fixing the blame. “It’s a delicate matter,” said 
the managér. “Was anybody killed?” “Yes, the 
engineer.” “Poor fellow. Well, a little blame won’t 
hurt him any now.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

oe ee ee 

“I think Nell’s new photographs must look exactly 
like her.” 

“Why ?” - 

“She hasn’t shown them to a living soul.” 


Robert H, Frost Lewis D. Wallenstein 


Wallenstein & Frost 


Van. Ness and Golden Gate Aves. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


We have UNION MADE 
Suits, Overcoats, Pants 
Gnd Hats). S65 ON 


The Union Label stands for Honest Labor and 
OUR PRICES SELL 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men In All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 

STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale In all Leading Groceries and Saloons 


What Made Me 
Famous 


MY $25.00 SUITS 


MADE-TO-ORDER 


NATE LEVY 


Note I Use The Label 


Suits Made to Your Order 
from $25.00 Up 


1020 FILLMORE STREET 


Near Golden Gate Avenue 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 


—LAWYER— 


1700 CALIFORNIA ST. - 


Tel. Franklin 2079 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


) Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 
) Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

) American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

) Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
} Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 
) 
) 
) 
) 


sites 
Popa” 


Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 
Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 
Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 
Benham, Fisk & Slyter, 188 Erie. 
Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 


I 00 RH 
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Bien, San Francisco 
-_ 643 Stevenson. 

) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 
Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 
Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 
Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 
Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 
California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 
Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 
Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

6) Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West’ Mission. 

Construction News, 641 Stevenson. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 


) (Danish-Norwegian), 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
} Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
2 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 Hast. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 
) Crocker, H. S. Co., 517 Market. 
Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 
Dettner-Travis Press, 33-35 Main. 
Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 
Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 
Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 


Lane? 


SrVppanwion 


ert 


Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 


oo 


Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 
German Demokrat, 643 Stevenson. 
Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Highth. 


an 


Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 


ca 
°. 
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Goldwin, Thos. S., 1612 Guerrero. 


men 
a 


Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 
Guedet, L. F., 131 Falcon Ave. 


“Ip 


Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 


Aw 
on 


) 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

) Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

} Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 

) 

) 


ay 
on 
J 
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Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 

) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

) Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

) Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

) 


Hp PAONSO 


i 
al 


La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 


ann 
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Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 
Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 
) Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 
) Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 


) 
0) Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 
7) Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
5 ) Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. 
118) Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
45) Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
2 Lynch & Hurley, 130-Van Ness Ave. 
) 
) 


Ip 
moo 


wo 


) Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 Bigh- 
teenth Ave. 

) Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

) Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

) Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Peterson, Con. H., 33 Ivy Ave. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

) Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

) Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

) Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

) Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

) Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

) San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

) San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

) Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 

} Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

) Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing To., 1511 Geary. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 

Telegraph Press, 4150 Highteenth. 
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107) Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

96) Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

85) Upton Bros. & Deizelle, 115 Welch. 
(32) Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
(33) Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 
(35 ) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
(138) Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. 
(92) Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 
(34) Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 
(112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 

BOOKBINDERS 

(116) Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
(93) Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
(47) Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
(129) McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
(130 McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
(28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(32) Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
(133) Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOT@ ENGRAVERS 


Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 
above. 


New Type New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 


_Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street { 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 


used on Custom-Ilade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL{OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


The Irish Tailors 


ARE BACK TO THE OLD STAND 

SEVENTH anp MARKET STREETS, 

LARGER THAN EVER; MODERN 
STORE, MODERN WORKSHOP, PERFECT TAILORING AT 
MODERATE PRICES, STRICTLY UNION IN EVERY DETAIL. 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE, THE IRISH TAILORS 


11-15 Seventh Street, near Market 
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LABOR CLARION. 


_Forgot the Gentleman’s Name. 

This story is finding favor at dinner parties: 

“Now, Birdie, when you are asked at Sunday- 
school who made you, you must answer that God 
did, no matter what they tell you,” said a fond 
mamma, coaching her five-year-old daughter in 
her catechism. 

When Birdie was asked the question three hours 
later she wrinkled her brow for a minute and then 
replied: 

“T don’t remember the gentleman’s name, but it 
wasn’t my father, no matter what you tell me.” 

2 -__ @______--__ 

“You can’t beat the Irishman for wit,” says 
Robert Edeson, “and he takes advantage of his 
native proclivity in all his business enterprises. 
While walking in one of the business thoroughfares 
of Pittsburg last year my attention was arrested by 
a display of shirts in a haberdasher’s window, which 
for variety of sunset colors far excelled a Turner 
landscape when the sun is red and low, and there 
in the window in glaring green type a large sign 
read: ‘Listen!’ ’—Ex. 

—_—————_@________ 

A Congressman from a southwestern State tells 
of a meeting of Grand Army veterans in his State 
some years ago whereat they protested against cer- 
tain proposed legislation by the State Assembly. One 
of the speakers painted the situation in such black 
color that an earnest auditor, overwhelmed by the 
recital, jumped to his feet and excitedly exclaimed: 
“Comrades, is it possible that we died in vain!”— 
Harper’s Monthly. 

ee 

Don’t forget that the union labels of your brother 
craftsmen should demand as much attention as your 
own. Don’t be selfish. It is not good union policy 
to wear a labeled hat, sweatshop suit, stamped shoes, 
an Arrow brand collar, a labeled shirt, etc. Be union 
clothed from the top of your head to the soles of 
your feet. Don’t be a sandwich man.—Ex. 

ee 
In Sunday School. 

“Who ‘can tell me,” asked the Sunday-school 
teacher, “what became of the swine that had the 
evil spirit cast into them?” 

Little Johnny, who reads the papers, raised his 
hand. 

“Please, ma’am, they wuz all made into deviled 


ham.” e 
To Suit His Taste. 

The second day drew to its close with the twelfth 
juryman still unconvinced. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court officer, entering 
quietly, “shall I, as usual, order twelve dinners?” 

“Make it,” said the foreman, “eleven dinners and a 
bale of hay.”—New York Press. 

po Se ee 
So Different. 

“Women all have the same fault. They can’t 
pass a shop that has bonnets in the window without 
looking in.” 

“So different from men. They can’t pass a shop 
that has bottles in the window without going in.”— 
Illustrated Bits. 

a 
Time and Place. 

“Help! Help!” cried the man who had fallen into 
the river, “I can’t swim.” 

“B’gorry,” exclaimed an Irishman on the bank, 
“yez now have an ixcellent opportunity t’ larn, 
Oi’m thinkin’.”,—Ex. 

———— 

Deacon—*“By the way, that man Brown you mar- 
ried a year ago, has he paid you your fee yet?” 
Clergyman—‘“No; the last time I reminded him of it 
he said I’d be fortunate if he didn’t sue me for 
damages.”—Boston Transcript. 


Se ee 
“Did I hear you say, old chap, that marriage has 
made a new man of you?” “That's right.” “Then 


that wipes out that ten I owe you. Now lend me 
five, will you?”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
pe eee 

Owing to the overcrowded condition of our col- 

umns a number of births and deaths are unavoid- 

ably postponed this week.—Leesville (Mo.) Light. 


TWO _ STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK | 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMERLY EXAMINER BLDG. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. E. W, RUNYON, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY BRUNNER, Cashier 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 476,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


PLFASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


Established 1849 


909 ELMORE 909 


Formerly 534-536 Third Street 


Headquarters for PANAMA HATS 


Send your Panama Hat to be cleaned and 
bleached before the summer rush. 


lay TO COMPLETE FILES OF 
Wanted! tas oiide craton 


Any one having any of the following issues of the 
Lagpor Crarion will confer a favor by notifying the 
Manager: 

Vol. IT.—Nos. 1, 24 and 36. 

Vol. V.—Nos. 4 and 5. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus........ $2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash........ 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906............ 38,531,917.28 

F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, First 
Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President; 
A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Asst. Secretary. Goodfellow & Eells, General 
Attorneys. 

Directors—F, Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 
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> & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WHY? 


If you’re a union man, don’t you 
wear Union Stamped Shoes? If 
you do, WHY don’t you buy 


them from a UNION HOUSE? 

We not only have the largest stock of Union Stamped 
Shoes in San Francisco, but we are also the only shoe 
store that is recognized by both ‘‘The Labor Council’’ 
and ‘‘The Building Trades Council’’ as 


A UNION STORE 


and authorized to display The Union Card. For over 


26 years we 


have been noted for our SQUARE 


DEALING, GOOD SHOES and LOW PRICES. 
Remember this when you buy your next pair! 


B. KATSCHINSKI shoc'gsr™ 


1549 FILLMORE STREET, Near Geary 


